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A. N. E.'S NEWEST PUBLICATIONS 


THE ESSENTIALS OF NURSERY EDUCATION, a thirty page revision 
of the former publication sells for fifty cents a single copy 
or thirty-five cents in lots of twenty-five or more, 


TODAY'S CHILDREN IN GERMANY by Agnes Snyder. Copies are 
available for ten cents from N. A, N. E. Headquarters. 


Have you seen Public Affairs Pamphlet No, 141-1945, entitled ENJOY — 
YOUR CHILD--AGES 1, 2, AND 3 by James L. Hymes Jr.? It is a twenty-cent 
thirty-two page pamphlet written in the human, helpful way that is character- 
istic of James Hymes Jr.'s other published materials. 


ADVENTURES IN HUMAN RELATIONS, edited by Frances Mayfarth, attempts 
to show that the blueprint of world peace is made in the living we do with 
each other, Written from everyday experiences, it reads like a book of short 
stories--wairm, human anecdotes, (Thirty-six pages, fifty cents. Address 
Association for Childhood Education, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.) 


The May, 1948 issue of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY is devoted 
to a symposium on "The American Family" written by social scientists of nation- 
al reputation. They present the characteristics and problems of the new type 

of family that is emerging out of the great variety of existing ethnic, region- 
al and other patterns. Single copies $1.25, University of Chicago Press. 


IS IT HARD? IS IT EASY? by Mary McBurney Green, for ages three to 
five. To learn tolerance early is of first important in democratic living. 
To present it in simple everyday terms and actions for three to five-year olds 
is an art made possible by Mary McBurney Green's writing and Lucieune Block's 
pictures, Wm. R. Scott, Inc. Publisher, 1945, $1. 


N. A. N. E. Distribution Center 
Roosevelt College 

430 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 5, Illinois 
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THE NURSERY SCHOOL IN MEDICAL EDUCATION 


H. G. Poncher, M.D. and Julius B. Richmond, M.D. 


Medical education, reflecting a changing emphasis in 
medicine generally, is shifting from a consideration solely of 
the individual in disease to a study of the total individual 
in health as well as in illness. This is to be expected, 
because rapid advances in prophylaxis and therapy of life- 
endangering-illnesses have provided the physician with more 
opportunity to contemplate the problems of health. 


Perhaps in no field of medicine are we cbhserving 
this changing emphasis more than in pediatrics. The pnedia- 
trician, less beset by the problems of acute infectious 
diseases, now is devoting more and more time to the study of 
the well infant and child and to their dynamic processes of 
growth and development in the physical, mental and emotional 
spheres. 


Realizing the relative inadequacies of the medical 
education of the past as a preparation for such practice, 
pediatric educators are faced with the problem of how best 
to train physicians to comprehend the well child. Thus, the 
maintenance of health becomes a positive program rather than — 
the negative one of observing the child only as he deviates 
from health. For this purpose, the existing facilities of 
most pediatric departments, caring essentially for patients 
with physical illnesses, have the obvious disadvantage of a 
cross-sectional view of the child only when his symptoms cause 
him to be brought to the clinic. 


To develop an effective teaching program for the 
study of the "total child", a “longitudinal approach", where- 
by a group of children is observed over a period of time in 
relation to their families and to each other, is most 
advantageous. To effect sueh study some pediatric departments 
have developed preschool nurseries within the hospital or 
immediate medical school environment. Thus, while the clinic 
is the workshop for the study of the sick child, the nursery 
school becomes a parallel workshop for the study of the well 
child. 


Such a nursery school, in order to fulfill its 
teaching obligations, must serve as a model both for the study 
of child development and applied preventive pvediatrics. Thus, 
a well rounded, well trained, cooperative starf sincerely 
interested in child development and in teaching is essential. 
Special opportunities for students must be provided to observe 
the children, to counsel - under guidance ~- with parents, and 
to participate actively in the staff conferences so essential 
for maximum benefit to child, parent, staff, and student. 
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-continued- 


In-this teaching program the student should be 
provided with an opportunity to learn intimately something of 
the social milieu from which the children arise, its impact 
upon their personalities and the role which the physician 
may potentially fulfill in the guidance provided to the parents 
and to the child. Perhaps nowhere in medical education is 
there a more fertile field for the teaching of medical 
sociology and for the development of a broad humanitarian out- 
look while making a positive contribution to mental health. 
Thus, while the medical school makes an impact upon the 
community from which it draws its nursery school attendance, 
the community also makes an impact on the medical school. 

This is an interdependence which the physician will face through- 
out practice, hence this early demonstration should be of 
considerable practical value. 


The existing nursery schools associated with medical 
schools in the past have been productive in research in the 
field of growth and development. The staff of these schools 
Should be selected, among other qualifications, for their 
interests in research in order that we may broaden our 
knowledge of all aspects of child growth and development. 
Unless these schools are active in this sphere, they cannot 
be considered as having, fulfilled their function. 


Henry G. Poncher, M.D., Professor 
and Department Head 


Julius B. Richmond, M.D., Assoc. Prof. 
Department of Pediatrics, College of 
Medicine 

University of Illinois 


URGE A FRIEND TO JOIN THE NANE 


Send your $2.00 yearly dues to NANE Membership Headquarters, 
430 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois 
(Dues undoubtedly will be raised after the Chicago Convention) 
Bulletins are available to non-members for $0.25 from the 
NANE Headquarters 
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RECENT STEPS AHEAD IN EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
IN CONNECTICUT 


Harriet C. Nash 
Consultant on Nursery Parent Education, 
Nursery Training School of Boston 


Since the close of the majority of wartime nursery 
schools, Connecticut, along with many other states, has been 
faced with the sharpened problem of meeting the need and demand 
for nursery school service. Hver-increasing realization and 
knowledge of the value of good nursery schools to children 
and parents is snow-balling into an almost unwieldy demand 
for service. Many individuals and groups are trying their 
hands in the development of programs, leaving service spas- 
modic and well-meaning but of doubtful caliber. 


Unfortunately, at present, there is no legislation 
requiring the registration and accreditation of nursery groups. 
Approval for any operating group by che State Department of 
Education is optional. On request, a state committee of 
nursery school persons will evaluate any school on the basis 
of the "Regulations for Approval of the Operation of Nursery 
School Groups," drawn up.by a committee of representative 
nursery school people and approved by the State Department 
of Education in October, 1945. 


During the year 1947-1948 the Supervision Council 
of the State Department of Education, whose membership 
includes state supervisors and consultants, rural superin- 
tendents and supervisors, teachers college and vocational- 
technical school representatives, initiated a study of the 
values of early childhood education with the hope of 
encouraging service in our public schools for all children 
three years old and over whose parents so desire. The Council 
was agreed (1) on the importance of the first five years of 
a child's life in his total development, (2) of the need for 
extending public school service if we are to approach the 
goal of education for all the children of ali the people, 
and (3) of the value of encouraging service through the 
public school system which is both publicly financed and 
physically equipped for grceup care of children. 


With the help of a working committee, the Council 
drew up and approved the following recommendations to be 
submitted to the Commissioner of Education and to the Adminis- 
trative Council for action and referral to the State Board of 
Education: That the State Board of Education, 
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-continued- 


Endorse publicly and promote actively the extension of 5 Seaman 
opportunities in the public school program for children 3,° 4 
and 5 years of age. 


The following steps of promotion are suggested: 


A. Acquaint each school community, especially parent-teacher 
associations and local boards of education, that state aid 
= available for education of children below the age of 

oO years. 


Publicize through various channels the number and size of 
tewns which now have schools for children under 6 years 
of age. Give the number of kindergartens in the state 
and indicate the trend and rate of growth. Indicate the 
number of years those towns have provided education for 
children under 5 years of age. 


Use the journal, “The Board of Education," as a vehicle 
of information and encouragement. 


Make every effort to get this subject on the agenda of the 
state meeting of Local Boards of Education. 


Bring this subject before the Citizens' Councils of the 
state. 


Work with the Connecticut Education Association and endeavor 
to get education for children under 5 years of age as a 
part of its 1945-49 program. 


Make a study of che transportation problems incident 
to the education of children under 6 years of age, 
with a view toward expedient legislation if any is 
necessary. 


Make a study of overall costs of the ra and 
the operation of such an educational program. Make 
the results available to towns and cities as a 

guide to use in making plans for such educational 
opportunities. 


Include practical study of the individual child, his growth 
‘and development, as a basic essential in the requirements 
of all pre-service teacher training programs and for all 
in-service training programs of teachers who are working 
toward degrees. 


Encourage local in-service teacher training programs to 
include the same practical study as described above. 


Provide facilities and personnel in each Teachers College 
necessary to give students the opportunity. to study and 
participate actively in group situations with children 

S years of age and under. 
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RECENT STEPS AHEAD IN CONNECTICUT 
-concluded- 


Revise Section 256-e C S 1939 in order to include the 
training of teachers for children under 6 years of age 
in the Teachers Colleges of the state. Each college 
should establish such training programs as the need 
and demand arises. 


Note: The entire section 256-e C S 1939 needs revision. 


Encourage in all teacher training programs practical 
experience in working cooperatively with parents to secure 
greater unity between school and home and greater parent 
understanding of child growth, development and guidance. 


Provide for legislation which will require the registration 
and accreditation of schools for children under © years 
of age. 


Provide for legislation which will revise Section 185-c 
C S 1935 to permit the entrance of children three years 
and older to the public schools. 


The above recommendations 
have been transmitted to the 
Commissioner of Education, and 
we are anticipating the help and 
Support of the State Board of 
Education. 


Through continuous inter- 
pretation by all those who 
understand good education for 
young children, through the 
help and support of parents who 
are striving for the best fsui- 
dance possible for their child- 
ren and with the ever-growing 
cooperation of all groups inter- 
ested in young children we should 
see constantly growing, better 
planned and more valuable service 
across our entire nation. 
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On Personal Side 


Ethel MacIntyre and Jean Hess Livers have just returned from Austria 
where they directed several nursery schools. You will remember they formerly 
were codirectors of all the Chicago Nursery Schools under the Lanham Fund, 


They will be _codirectors once again, This time of the Northwestern Uni ity- 
fivahiston Public School Nursery which opens for ifs second year of Rise tae” 


latter part of this month. 


Lea Cowles spent the summer at the United Nations Nursery School at 
Lake Success helping them get started for the winter session. Her note con- 
cerning her work at the University of Alabama is so interesting we quote direct- 
ly from it, 


"We have twelve babies under twenty-two months of age in 
our Infant Laboratory this summer. All the parents are 
students eager to finish work for their degrees. We have 
the babies from 7:!:'} a.m. to 3 p.m. The Laboratory is 
being used for observation and some practice so our one 
director and three student assistants are kept busy all 
the time, 


"Our Northington Facility for Veteran student families is 
my job too, and here we have two-year olds to six-year olds, 
I love to work with children, but the subject matter changes 
so quickly, in my next life I'm asking to teach Latin where 
you divide Gaul in three parts in the first lesson and cross 
the Rubicon in the nineteenth and no change." 


Helen Koch and six other professors from the University of Chicago, 
will be teaching at the University of Frankfurt, Germany from October through 
February. Their work there will be a part of a large program to improve in- 
ternational understanding between Germany and the United States. 


Word from Mrs. Carleton Washburn reaches us that she has returned to 
the United States and is busily engaged in writing several articles on the 
Children's Villages in Italy and the International Children's Village called 
"Pestalozziedorf" in Switzerland. 


Hazel Gabbard left in July to attend the UNESCO Seminar on Childhood 
Education and a meeting of the World Council of Early Childhood Education in 
Prague. She is returning to the United States by way of Paris and London, We 
expect her back in time for our October Conference to tell us of her stimulating 
adventure living with leaders in early childhood education from forty-one dif- 
ferent nations, 


Millie Almy former president of N.Y.A.N.E. has received her Ph. D. 
Degree from Teachers College Colunbia University and now is teaching in the 
College of Home Economics, University of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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ON THE PERSONAL SIDE --continued-- 


Wthel Gordon has changed her affiliation to do work in Parent Education 
for the Cleveland Board of Education in Ohio. 


Julia Jacooy formerly Director of the Child Service Centers of the 
Vanport City, Oregon Schools wrote us recently: 


"As you know, Mildred Hall, Mae Brady and I were in the 
Columbia River flood of May 30. We formerly had about two 
hundred nursery school children enrolled in the two centers, 
and an active program of Extended Day care for school-age 
children, Both centers, located in the large Federal Hous- 
ing project known as Vanport City were destroyed by the 
flood which completely wiped Vanport City off the map, The 
Housing Authority, by authorization of the Federal Govern- 


ment, is busy setting up trailer housing in various sections 
of Portland." 


Everything in Julia's office was lost including her library of pro- 
fessional books, collections of several years of periodicals, and research records 
accumulated during five years of operation of the wartime child service. 


You can write these teachers c/o Julia Jacoby, 1825 S, W. Vista, 
Portland 1, Oregon. 


Erma Harris, we hear, has been teaching at the University of Tennessce 


this summer. 


Janet Smith recently returned from a year in Hawaii is developing a 


most helpful and interesting program for the children of veterans who are students 
at the University of Illinois, 


Mary Gutteridge formerly of the Merrill-Palmer School now is visit- 
ing with her family in Australia. (Address, 209 Gympie Road, Kedron, Brisbane, 
Australia. ) 


Mary E, Venable of the Chicago Congregational Union is busy prepar- 
ing an interesting October study mceting centered around the need for the combined 
efforts of educators in carly ees es education and educators specially con- 

cerned with ethical values, 


An award was given to Catherine Mackenzie, Children's editor of the 
New York Times for her excellent work in reporting the news about children, 

The award was made at the joint meeting of the New York Association for Child- 
hood Education and the New York Association for Nursery Fducation, Over twelve 
hundred people registered at the,conference, The national presidents of both . + 
organizations, Winifred Bain and Frances Horwich, addressed the dinner meeting 

when the award was given Catherine Mackenzic. 
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ON THE PERSONAL SIDE --continued-- 


Mary Musgrove gives us the proof that delights us, your Bulletin 
Committee. We know now that you read the Bulletin because Mary writes that 
she received several inquiries concerning her article in the last issue of the 
Bulletin in which she described the rapidly expanding kindergarten program in 
the Territory of Hawaii, and of her need for good teachers. Good luck to you! 


She writes, "The articles in the Bulletin give us a lot of help and 
encouragement. It seems a long way off out here, and we necd all the contacts 
we can get with other members of our profession." 


Helpfulness is especially good when it's mitual and your letter Mary, 
has done much for the morale of the Bulletin Committee, 


Lucile Allard of Garden City, Long Island public schools spent the 
summer as Educational Consultent with the U.S, Military Government in Germany. 


Judith Cauman, Director, Hamilton School, New York City was elected 
president of N.Y. City chapter of the N.E.A. for the year 1943-49, 


Jessic Hahn, treasurer of the N.Y.S, Council for Early Childhood 
Education taught a course in early childhood education at Temple University 
this summer and Theo Reeve of the State Department of Educ, at Albany, New York 
conducted a workshop in the same subject at Oswego State Tcachers College. 
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THURSDAY, OCTOBER 7 


8:00 a.m.--Registration begins 
CONGRESS HOTEL 


9:00 a,m.--School Visiting 


as 
2:00 p.m.--Showing of Films ; 
3:00 p.m.--Special Meeting for Students NY 2 


¢ 
Topic: Let's Teach 
Chairman: James L. Hymes, Jr. 


State Teachers College > 
New Paltz, New York Discussion /leerings 


4:00 p.m.--Coffee Hour 


8:15 p.m.--First General Session -- Congress Hotel 
Presiding: Harold Shane, Conference Chairman 
Greetings: Frances Horwich, President, N, A. N. E,. 
Speaker: Roma Gans, Teachers College, Columbia University 
Topic: LOOKING FORWARD WITH CHILDREN 
Speaker: Carson Ryan, University of North Carolina 
Topic: WE CAN'T ESCAPE CHILDHOOD 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 8» 


8:00 a.m.--Registration continves -- Congress Hotel 


9:30 a.m.--GENERAL SESSION 
Speakers: Ruth Andrus, State Department of Education, Albany, New York 
Willard Spaulding, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 
Evelyn Beyer, Rochester, Minnesota Child Health Project 


Topics WHO SPEAKS FOR CHILDREN? 
1:30-3:30 p.m.--SECTION MEETINGS 


1- A DAY IN A NURSERY SCHOOL 
Leaders Jessie Stanton, 69 Bank Street School, New York City 


A DAY WITH FIVE YEAR OLDS 
Leader: Olga Adams, University of Chicago Laboratory School 


3- WHO INFORMS THE PUBLIC 
Leader: Eva Grant, Editor, National Parent-Teacher Magazine 


4. HELPING CHILDREN UNDERSTAND THEMSELVES 
Leader: Eggert Meyer, Francis Parker School, Chicago, Illinois 
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October 7, 8.9, 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 8 
( Continued ) 


ial 5- THE CHILD IN THE FAMILY 
| Leader: Ruth Updegraff, University of Iowa, 


Iowa City, Iowa 


6- HELPING PARENTS UNDERSTAND CHILDREN 
Leader: Winifred Allen, Supervisor, New York 
City Kindergarten Association 


7- GROUP EXPERIENCE FOR THE PHYSICALLY HANDI- 
CAPPED CHILD 


LNGS Leader: Ethel Gordon, Cleveland, Ohio 
Board of Education 


4:15 p.m,--Business Meeting 


8:00 p.m.--GENERAL SESSION 
Presiding: Ernest Osborne, Teachers College, Columbia University 
Speaker: Lois Meek Stolz, Stanford University, Palo Alto, Calif, 
Topic: POSTWAR ADJUSTMENT OF WAR BABIES 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 9 


9:30-11:30 a.m.--SECTION MEETINGS 


- MEETING CHILDREN'S NEEDS THROUGH LEGISLATION 
Leader: Myra Woodruff, State Dept. of Education, Albany, N. Y. 


2- THE NURSERY SCHOOL--A COMMUNITY RESOURCE 
Leader: Ross Fink, Director, Peabody School, Nashville, Tennessee 


3- CURRENT RESEARCH IN EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
Leader: Katherine Roberts, Rochester, Minn. Child Health Project 


ke WHAT'S HAPPENING TO CHILDREN AROUND THE WORLD? 
Leaders Rose H, Alchuler, Consultant in Nursery Education 


5- THE TEACHER'S ROLE IN THE COMMUNITY 
Leaders: John J. DeBoer, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 


6- THE GIFTED CHILD--HOW TO MERT HIS NEEDS 
Leader: Paul Witty, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


12:15 p.m.--Luncheon Meeting 
Speaker: Herold Hunt, Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, Illinois 
Topics PLANNING AHEAD FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 
Closing of the Conference: Frances R, Horwich, Pres., N. A. N. E. 
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Nursery School Education for the Spastic Child 


Celestine Igoe, Director 
of Spalding School, Chicago 


In September, 1942, a group of twelve parents presented 
a plea that a nursery school for cerebral-palsied (spastics) 
children be made a permanent part of the Spalding School for 
Orthopedics in Chicago. Previously, a nursery school had 
been financed and conducted b an outside organization, but 
interest in, and necessity for its efforts toward war 
activities in the hospitals closed this project. 


The parents who presented the plea were referred to 
the Board of. Education with the request that they be heard. 
Spalding was willing to attempt the project but required 
official approval. This was given and in October, 1942, 
the nursery school became a reality for twelve youngsters 
between the ages of three and four. 


The plan for conducting the nursery (because education 
for children under five years of age was not financed by the 
Chicago public schools), was as follows: 


1. The parents organized, received a state 
charter, and increased their membership 
so as to be able to care for more children. 


Tuition was charged--(by the parents) -- 
because no financial status was approved 
by the Board--and salaries had to be 
provided for physical therapists and 
teacher. 


Spalding provided bus transportation 
(parents furnished special seats) to and 
from the school each day; noon day meals; 
extra feedings when required; use of ultra- 
violet solarium, pools, etc. Attendants 

on duty throughout the school caring for 
needs and wants of older crippled children 
assisted in caring also for the nursery 
children. 


The nursery flourished. under this plan and added more 
helpers as the enrollment increased. 


On June 13, 1945 the Illinois State Legislature passed 
a bill permitting schools for handicapped children to receive 
children at three years of age, and allowed the same financial 
compensation for them as for older crippled children. 
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-continued- | 


Financing by parents was no longer necessary. It took 
considerable time to make the arrangements necessary but in 
January 1946 Spalding operated under the new law, and the 
present organization became a vital part of the school. 


The nursery now comprises the major part of the so- 
called spastic wing. Here a concentrated effort is being 
made so to assist and educate the spastic that he may walk, 
talk, feed and dress himself and form proper toilet habits. 
Needless to say, this cannot be done for all, but definite 
daily efforts are showing positive results. Keeping the 
spastic children in special rooms and under the care of the 
same physiotherapists from nursery through fifth grade is 
the plan at Spalding. It is felt that concentrated care 
during these seven years helps the spastic to face a brighter 
and happier future. 


In Spalding nursery, at present, are twenty-nine children; 
two physiotherapists who give treatment daily to each child; 
two kindergarten-nursery teachers; and three attendants who 
assist in feeding, dressing, and toileting. 


Physiotherapy with spastic babies covers a broad field: 
massage, muscle re-education, light (infra-red and ultra- 
violet) treatments, speech encouragement, dressing, manipu- 
lation of spoons, cups, etc., under-water treatments and 
even swimming. All treatments are carried on under written 
recommendation of the doctor or clinic with whom a child is 
registered. No treatments originate with, or at the school. 


In the treatment room--a large former classroom-- 
equipment of practically every description may be found: 
massage tables, lamps, walkers, bikes, rocking horses, mats, 
steps, parallel bars, sitting and standing corners well- 
padded with leather upholstery and an aerial walker. 


While some children relax on tables as they receive light 
or massage treatments others practice sitting, standing in the 
padded corners, using walkers, skis, bikes etc. under the care- 
ful supervision of the attendants in charge. The treatment room 
is not a gloomy, silent, or official looking room which would 
fill a child with fear, but rather a gay, happy atmosphere--a 
room where the young children are always welcome but always busy. 
The door is never closed and all day long the children come and 
go at the specific time set for treatments. Each child is of 
help to his friends. This was the main reason for setting up a 
large room instead of using one of the small booths in the 
treatment center. 


A victrola is a very vital part of the nursery. Quiet 
music may be heard almost constantly whether the children are 
at rest, work or play. Nursery rhymes and familiar stories, 
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NURSERY SCHOOL EDUCATION FOR THE SPASTIC CHILD -continued 
as well as finger painting make a victrola a "must." 


Admission to the nursery is based on these procedures 
and requirements: 


1. The parent and child must present a doctor's 
written recommendation as to diagnosis and 
_ physical need. 


The child presumably must be educable. 


The parents must reside in the City of Chicago, 
or surrounding suburbs. If residing in 
Suburbs, arrangement must be made for pay- 
ment of tuition and cost cf transportation 

by the home Board of Education, or Sunerin- 
tendent of Schools, to the Chicago Board of 
Education. 


The child must be at least three years 
of age. 


Parents must be willing. to furnish written 
recommendations for treatments to be given 
their children. 


If there is no means for transporting the 
child to the hospital or doctor for these 
recommendations, a school bus may be used. 


Entries may be received at any time but this 
does not mean that a child may enter at any 
time; a waiting list has been on file at 
Spalding for the past three years. 


"CAMP" 


Because it seemed very poor procedure to allow a child 
to go ten weeks each summer without the daily treatments to 
which he had become accustomed, a camp or summer situation 
was planned. This could not be called a camp, in the proper 
use of the term, but it was a summer of healthful and helpful 
activities, not only for the child in question, but for the 
home and parents. To date these summer activities may be 
listed as: 


1944 - Space rented; a large home and grounds-- 
staff of eight; twelve children; financed 
by the parents, 
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~concluded- 


1945-1946 - Property purchased at Pistakes 
Lake, McHenry, Illinois; twenty children; 
staff of fifteen; financed by a community 
organization. 


Same location; new dormitory built 
accommodating thirty children--financed 
by the same organization. 


Property purchased by the organization 
which had financed the camp during past 
three years. This organization will 
continue the camp and maintain it as its 
charity project. 


Parents! organization, after selling 
Pistakee, purchased thirty-five acres 

six miles East of Lockport, Illinois as a 
permanent location, Forty children are 
enrolled with a staff of twenty-three adults 
and eight new buildings and new furnishings. 
Project financed by several interested 
organizations. 


The camp is organized and staffed each year under the 
Supervision of the Director and senior physiotherapist at 
Spalding. The parents of all so-called campers must be 
members of the parents' organization which helps to support 
and maintain the camp. The Parents Organization for Spastic 
Children's Aid isan outgrowth of the original group of 
parents which sponsored the first nursery. To this group 
goes the credit for organizing the first public schocl 
nursery for spastics. 


Spalding is proud to be the pioneer in this great project; 
it also is very happy and willing to share its ideas, plans and 
copies of equipment which necessity has helped it to devise 
and construct. Along this line may be mentioned the now 
widely used play or stand-up table, class room desks, toilet 


"lock-in-doors," sitting and standing corners and plastic 
drawing boards. 
-No article on this nursery project would be complete 

without acknowledging that the progress made at school or 

at camp would have been impossible without the ever helpful 
hand (and pocket-book) of many generous and interested 
individuals and organizations. The care of spastic children 
is an expensive undertaking and Spalding is very grateful to 
all its benefactors. 
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Mr. Andy Mrose is the barber at the Park- 
Lane whom mothers choose for their pre- 
school children. "He may not give the 
best haircut," they say, "but he is won- 
derful with the children." They agree 
their children do not object to having 
Andy cut their hair, but each mother has 
a different explanation for Andy's skill. 


Andy says, "Most young children do not 
mind the scissors. Nor do they object to 
the occasional pulling of the clippers. 
But they all dislike the coldness of the 
clippers." 


Andy agrees it's difficult to cut the 
hair of children under three but he says 
his biggest problem is the fussy mother. 


DOCTOR 


Dr. Thomas Saltiel, pediatrician and 
associate professor of Pediatrics at the 
University of Illinois wears a grey wash 
coat during office hours. He cxplains, 
"Young children often associate fears 
with a white coat. For instance, if a 
child has had an unpleasant experience 
with the dentist or the barber, he may 
carry that feeling with him to the doctor 
who wears a white coat. Of course, the 
doctor also produces fears, when he gives 
inoculations." 


"Probably the most frequent problem of the 
pediatrician is how to reestablish a good 
relationship with his young patient after 
he has given him shots." 
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DENTIST 


2 One thousand elementary school children in 
Michigan and Illinois told how they feel 
about their visits to the dentist: Their 

. summarized responses are ranked here ac- 

cording to frequency of mention: 


Likes: (1) The dentist talks about inter- 
esting things and tells such funny 
stories, (2) There are comic books 
and interesting magazines in the wait- 
ing room. (3) The dentist is so kind 
and understanding, 


Dislikes: (1) I do not like the dentist to 
drill on my teeth. (2) I do not like 
to smell the dentist's breath. (3) 

The dentist is not truthful. He says 
it will not hurt but he knows it will 
hurt, (4) I do not like being treated 
as a baby. 


“What the child thinks about the dentist," 
concludes Dr. E. T. McSwain of Northwest- 
ern University, who conducted this study," 
is an important factor in helping him to 

maintain healthy teeth." 


(1). Write telling us of your favorite 
BR children's doctor, dentist, barber, pho- 
tographer, book or toy salesman, Tell 
ro us why you think he is helpful to child- 
B | | ] | FE | N ren, just what he docs, and how he ex- 
LJIi [ plains his effectiveness with the small 
fry. 
C CIM} | | | | | / 2) Give us the names and addresses of 
7 people succesgful. in these varied pro- 
them personally. 
| (3) Give us leads as to research in 
— these fields, 


Please address your letters of suggestions to any of the members of the staff 
of The Bulletin, See page three of this issue for the membership list. 
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ABOUT CHILDREN--IN NORWAY 


Rose Alschuler 


It's not often, I think, that I let friends or co-workers down, But 
the international situation let me down--in the U. S. A. much earlier than I 
had planned, I had expected to investigate the principal child caring agencies 
and programs in Norway after our trip in the mountains, But when the U. S. A. 
--U. S. 5. R. tensions increased, I decided to fly home immediately. 


However, because you requested some notes from Norway I'm sending ' 
you a few observations and impressions I gathered in our threc months there. 
Only two of these observations have any possible implications for us, I think. 


There arc, I gathered, no planned educational summer programs for 
children under seven. However, many groups of three to six year old children 
play in the parks under the supervision of "Park Tanten" or "Park Aunts," a 
friendly, unpretentious term, isn't it? Usually, one or two young women gether 
a group of ten or fifteen children much as play groups are gathered here. 
Throughout the mornings, youngsters are seen playing happily in large sandboxes 
and on slides. Both children and young women had an easy relaxed way of moving 
and being together, Not infrequently we saw groups of eight or ten children 
going down the street. Each child held a loop of light rope in his hand while 
the adult held the other end of the rope. The children were thus loosely held 
together at street crossings and as they walked along the streets. 


Although I did not see them, I was told there were “living in" insti- 
tutions for orvhans and for children with one parent, The term "illegitimate 
child" is not usec or accepted in Norway--a sound concept, that. 


One Sunday morning we took a small boat that carricd perhaps two 
hundred people up and down the fjord on which Oslo is located. The decks were 
so crowded that people sat and stood on every available spot, There were about 
a half dozen landings. At each one of them, fathers and mothcrs, usually with 
large rucksacks on their backs, with children of all ages and often with young- 
sters in strollers left the boat in casy unhurried fashion. Before the boat 
was off again they were all swarming up the hillsides. To our American eyes 
used to crowding and pressure, everyone seemed very relaxed. Throughout the 
three hours we were on the boat, only one child cried and that for just a mo- 
ment. Otherwise there was no sign of hurry, tension or anxiety. 


In general, my impression of parents and their children is one of 
good, casy relationships. Employed Norwegian parents have shorter working 
days than those in the United States, When they are with their children, 
friendliness, freedom, and a good deal of fondling is evident. Throughout the 

time I was in Norway, I heard not a harsh word spoken to a child, and I heard , «6 
hardly a child cry. As we travelled through the country by car, we often saw 

very young children wielding small sized scythes alongside their parents who , 
were cutting or gathering the hay. The children were obviously not working, : 
but they were alongside--older children naturally helped their parents both 
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ABOUT CHILDREN--IN NORWAY - continued - 


in the homes and in the ficlds, Those of you who knew Osa Grude Skard when she 
was in the United States during the war ycars would have enjoyed as we did the 
scones and cakes that her twelve ycar old twins made for our afternoon tea one 
Sunday. 


I was quite impressed with the loving relaxed relationships and the 
sense of cmotional satisfaction that secmed cvident among the parents and child- 
ren whom I saw. The children were red checked and blooming with health, 


So that you won't think I wore rose colored glasses, I might add that 
most of the women over thirty looked faded and many of the mcn looked quite worn, 
The war probably had much to do with that. 


These observations are fragmentary and superficial. Only the one 
that concerns the healthy relationships between parents and children, and the 
obvious blooming health of the children may be worth further consideration on 
our part, 


I look forward to secing you in the fall at the N, A. N. E. conven- 
tion in Chicago, 


YOUR NANE OFTICERS ARE: 


President ...e.-seereeeDre Frances Horwich, Prof, of Education, 
Roosevelt College, Chicago, Illinois 


Vice-President.........Miss Ethel Gordon, Director of Parent Education 
Board of Education, Public Schools, Cleveland 
Ohio, 


Vice-President........+.Dr. Howard Lane, Professor Of Education, School 
of Education, New York University, New York, N.Y. 


Secretary-Treasurer...eMiss M. Sunderlin, Associate Professor of 
Child Development, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 
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Annual Conference 


College and Longress 


REGISTRATION 


Conference Fee - $3.00 
-student fee $1.50 


Advance registration should 


be sent directly to N.A.N.E. 
HEADQUARTERS 


HOTEL RESERVATIONS 


Should be made directly 
with: 
Congress Hotel 
Chicago, Illinois 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


For information concerning 
this National Conference 
write to: 


NANE HEADQUARTERS 
Roosevelt College 
439 So. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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